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slowly, and, while horsemanship came with it, the horse was regarded as
a means of locomotion rather than as an aid to battle. Their favourite
method of fighting was in a close square, which turned its face to meet
successive changes of attack, and, even when the mounted knight was be-
ginning to count as an important element in their host, he still fought on
foot when battle was joined. While there were exceptions to this rule, it
prevailed as late as the battle of Poitiers (732), where Charles Martel
and his Franks were engaged with the hosts of Saracen light cavalry.
Here the charge of an insignificant force of armed horsemen would have
courted defeat, and the serried infantry formation was justified by com-
plete victory.

Apart from these defensive tactics, the success of which depended upon
sheer weight of resistance to a lightly armed foe, the Franks of the
Merovingian period developed no systematic art of war. Under the great
mayors of the palace they learned discipline; the victory of Poitiers is all
the more remarkable because it followed a period of internecine strife, in
which the Prankish kingdom had ceased to be a formidable foe. Charles
MartePs army, recruited on the principle of the national levy en masse>
and including numbers of soldiers whose training can have been in the
circumstances only indifferent, did credit to his competent generalship.
While this battle was won by infantry, it is clear that operations against
a mounted enemy were necessarily accompanied by a development in
horsemanship, which was further improved by subsequent contact with the
Lombard cavalry in Italy. It was not, however, until the area of Prankish
conquest was enlarged by Charles the Great that methods of warfare were
systematised among his subjects. The use of armour was enjoined by
legislation, which prohibited the exportation of mail shirts from the realm.
In the campaigns against the Lombards and Avars a host of cavalry was
raised under compulsion from the great tenants and their followers. For
the ill-organised national levy was substituted a new system of service,
founded upon the obligation of property and arranged upon a graduated
scale which relieved the poorer land-owner of a disproportionate share in
the cost of equipment; efficiency took the place of casual methods. It is true
that Charles' care for his army was neutralised by the civil dissensions
which destroyed his Empire in the course of the ninth century; but, amid
the weakness of his successor's and the growth of feudal principalities, the
military reforms which he inaugurated bore fruit, and the tactics of
feudal warfare were developed upon foundations which he had laid.

Of the personal tactics of Charles in battle the records are somewhat
deficient. The destruction of his rear-guard at Roncesvalles was due rather
to a lapse in strategic foresight than to a tactical error; the unexpected
attack afforded no opportunity for tactical skill. As a strategist, however,
this was his one mistake. The success of his campaigns was the work of
a mind which carried the map of his realm imprinted upon it and saw the
possibilities which lay beyond its extending boundary* If his successors